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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, June, 1892. 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF "GAMMER 
GORTON'S NEEDLE." 

The first printed edition of "Gammer Gur- 
ton's Needle," the second English comedy, 
was issued in 1575, and as the title-page of 
this edition has an important bearing on the 
question of authorship, it is well to reproduce 
it here in its original form. This title-page 
runs as follows : 

"A Ryght Pithy, Pleasaunt, and Merie Comedie ; 
Intytuled 
GAMMER GURTON'S NEEDLE: 
Played on Stage, not long ago in Christes College in 
Cambridge. 
Made by Mr. S. Master of Art. 
Imprented at London in Fleetestreat, beneth the 
conduit, at the signe of S. John Evangelist, 
by Thos. Colwell. 
I575-" 
The play was first attributed to John Still in 
Baker's ' Biographia Dramatica ' (vol. ii, p. 
691 f. 1 )- This work was originally compiled to 
the year 1764 by David Erskine Baker, was 
continued thence to 1782 by Isaac Reed, and 
was brought down to the end of Nov. 181 1 by 
Stephen Jones. It was published in its com- 
pleted form in London, four volumes, 1812. 
As I have had before me only this last edition, 
it is somewhat difficult to assign an exact date 
to the statement regarding Still. But of the 
three editions I think that of 1782 is the one in 
which Still was first mentioned as the author of 
the play. There are two reasons for this 
opinion : 

1. If Still had been mentioned as the author 
in the edition of 1764, it seems certain that 
Hawkins ('Origin of the English Drama,' 
1773) or Warton (' History of English Poetry,' 
1775), or both, would have noted the fact and 
not have classed the play as anonymous. This 
silence on the part of Hawkins and Warton 
excludes the edition of 1764. 

2. Still is mentioned as the author by Malone 
in his ' History of the English Stage ' (in his 
edition of Shakespeare's works, 1790), and 
Malone evidently got this fact from the ' Bio- 

1 This reference is to the edition of 1812. 



graphia Dramatica.' His statement, therefore, 
excludes the edition of 1812. 

The statement of the ' Biographica Dra- 
matica ' in regard to Still's authorship is as 
follows : 

"His name as a dramatic writer has been 
hitherto unknown ; but there are circumstances 
to induce a belief that he was the author of 
Gammer Gurton's Needle. C. 4to Black 
letter. 1575. 

In the Bursar's books of Christ's College, 9 
Eliz. (i. e., 1566), is the following entry : 
'Item for the Carpenters setting upp the 
scaffold at the Plaie xx°V As at that time 
there was no other master of arts of Christ's 
College whose name began with the letter S ; 
and as it is not probable that any other person 
than one belonging to the house where the 
play was acted, would be employed in writing 
it, there is little reason to hesitate about as- 
cribing this piece to our author." 

On this slight piece of evidence have been 
founded all subsequent attributions of the play 
to Still. The historians of the drama, 3 with 
three exceptions, have adopted Reed's view 
with a greater or less degree of assent. The 
three exceptions are Joseph Hunter, George 
L. Craik, and J. J. Jusserand. Let us notice 
Craik first (though his criticism is later than 
Hunter's), as he very successfully refutes 
Reed's argument. In his 'Sketches of the 
History of Literature and Learning in England 
from the Norman Conquest, '3 Craik thus 
speaks of the authorship : 

"The evidence that Bishop Still was the 
author of Gammer Gurton's Needle is exceed- 
ingly slight. The play is merely stated on the 
title-page to have been 'made by Mr. S., 
Master of Arts ; ' and even if there was, as is 
asserted, no other Master of Arts of Christ's 
College whose name began with an S at the 
time when the title-page was printed, the 
author of the play is not stated to have been 
of that college, nor, if he were, is it necessary 
to assume that he was living in 1575." 

The original statement of Reed can be 
further answered by the fact that both in 1566 
and 1575 there was living, besides Still, 
another Master of Arts of Christ's College 
whose name began with S. William Sander. 

2 I do not include here such historians as Scott and 
Schlegel, who have not touched on the question of author- 
ship. 

3 London, 1844-5, 6 vols. Vol. iii, p. 24 f. 
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son took his M. A : degree there in 1555, and 
lived until about the year 1589. Besides Still 
and Sanderson there were twelve M.A.'s 
whose names began with S of the different 
colleges of Cambridge who took their degrees 
in or before 1566 and were living in 1575. 

I next come to the criticism of Joseph 
Hunter, the eminent antiquary, well-known 
through his ' New Illustrations of Shake- 
speare.' This criticism is contained in his 
'Chorus Vatum Anglicanarum, collections 
concerning the Poets and Verse-Writers of the 
English Nation,' the date of which is 1838, 
though additions have been made at later 
periods. This work was acquired by the 
British Museum in 1863 (where it is MS. 
Addit. 24487), and has never been published. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Richard Garnett, 
Keeper of Printed Books in the Museum, I 
was recently enabled to secure a copy of 
Hunter's paper on the authorship of the play. 
The paper has as the title, 



"John Still 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 



John Bridges 
Bishop of Salisbury. "4 



It is inaccurate, discursive, and hardly does 
more than suggest that Still was not the 
author ; yet it is interesting as being the first 
attempt to disprove the current attribution of 
the play to him. After quoting Reed's argu- 
ment, Hunter says : 

"That it was performed at Christ College is 
amply proved, but that the author was of that 
college is a non sequitur, since all that is as- 
serted is that he was M. A., it may be pre- 
sumed of Cambridge." 

Hunter sums up by saying : " On the whole I 
think it improbable that he (Still) was the 
author." 

The third critic to dissent from the current 
attribution of the play to Still was Jusserand 
in his ' Le Theatre en Angleterre.' In a note 
to his criticism of the play, he says : 

" Elle a (A€ g<Sn£ralement attribute a John 
Still, eVeque de Bath et de Wells, n6 vers 1543, 
mort en 1593 (sic). Cette hypothese me semble 
inadmissible. D'abord la piece fut probable- 
ment imprimee sous le titre de Diccon of 
Bedlam en 1563, 6poque a laquelle Still n'avait 
que vingt ans ; elle fut surement jouee en 1566: 

4 This is a mistake : Bridges was Dean of Salisbury and 
Bishop of Oxford. 

5 Paris, 1881. Pp. 180 and i8r, note. 



Still n'avait alors que 23 ans. De plus, s'il 
avait fait jouer cette piece devant la reine, 
en 1566, aurait-il pu, en 1592, devenu vice- 
chancelier de Cambridge, demander a Eliz- 
abeth de ne point faire jouer les 6tudiants 
devant elle en anglais, mais en latin? 

"II me semble surtout que cette comeclie 
n'a pas, en ce qui concerne la religion, le ton 
des pieces posteTieures a la ReTorme. Gammer 
Gurton brule un cierge a Sainte-Anne, sans 
qu'il y ait intention railleuse du poete ; le cure^ 
est catholique ; dans le prologue, on dit que 
dame Chat ne comprend pas plus les menses 
de Diccon que Tom, le clerc, ce que le prfitre 
dit a la messe. 

" Le ton est absolument celui qu'on avait au 
temps de Henri VIII ; la satire (role du Dr Rat, 
le cur£) est la mSme que chez Heywood, le 
' bigoted catholic' Still, d'ailleurs, £tait pro- 
testant, se maria deux fois et eut plusieurs 
enfants. Sa piece a 6t6 composed, sans doute, 
au temps oil la ReTorme n'avait pas encore 
prevalu ; peut-6tre fut-elle retouched 16g6re- 
ment avant d'etre jou£e en 1566; mais on y 
laissa les allusions a la religion catholique, 
comme on avait fait pour les Mysteres de 
Chester." 

These last remarks of Jusserand call at- 
tention to the date of the play, about which 
there has been much dispute. The older 
critics advocated the date of 1551 or there- 
abouts, while recent critics have adopted the 
later date of 1562 or 1563. It will be easily 
seen that this question of date has an im- 
portant bearing on the question of Still's 
authorship ; for if it can be proved, either from 
external or internal evidence, that the play 
was written in 1551 or even before, then at 
once the hypothesis that Still was the author 
falls to the ground. For, in 1551, he was only 
eight years old. From the present state of our 
knowledge as to the date of the play, we have 
not enough external evidence on which to 
base a positive statement; from Jusserand's 
arguments, it is seen that the internal evidence 
points rather to the earlier date. Still I may 
say, that after having examined carefully all 
the evidence accessible on both sides, it seems 
to me that the more probable date is the later 
one — about 1562. 

It may be well here to notice the list of 
writers, some of them of eminent authority, 
who have since 1782 joined in attributing the 
play to Still. In this list are to be found 
Malone (1790) and nearly all the nineteenth 
century critics of the drama and biographers 
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of Still: Gilliland ('Dramatic Mirror,' 1808), 
Chalmers ('Biographical Dictionary,' 1816), 
Nathan Drake (' Shakespeare and his Times,' 
1817), Hazlitt ('Lit. of Age of Elizabeth,' 
1821), Maginn (' Noctes Ambrosianae,' No. iv, 
Blackwood's Magazine, 1822), Granger (' Bio- 
graphical History of England,' 1824), Dibdin 
('Library Companion,' 1824), Cassan ('Lives 
of Bishops of Bath and Wells,' 1829-30), White 
('Old English Drama,' 1830), Collier ('Annals 
of the Stage,' 1831), Hallam '(Literature of 
Europe,' 1837-9), D'Israeli ('Amenities of 
Literature,' 1840), Chambers (' Cyclopaedia of 
English Literature,' 1843), Halliwell ('Diction- 
ary of Old English Plays,' 1860), Cooper 
(' Athenae Cantabrigienses,' 1861), W. C. Haz- 
litt (' Bibliography of Old English Literature,' 
1867), Allibone (' Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture,' 1870), Ward ('English Dramatic Litera- 
ture,' 1875), Klein (' Geschichte des englischen 
Dramas,' 1876), Symonds (' Shakspere's Pre- 
decessors,' 1884), Saintsbury ('Elizabethan 
Literature,' 1887), and Fleay ('Chronicle Histo- 
ry of the London Stage,' 1890). These criti- 
cisms range in positiveness from the statement 
of White, "There seems no doubt that it 
was the work of Mr. John Still," to that of 
Ward, "The authorship of the play is at- 
tributed (on not quite conclusive evidence) to 
John Still. "6 

It now remains to bring forward other argu- 
ments to show that Still was not the author of 
the play. All these arguments must depend 
on external evidence ; for, in Still's case, we 
have nothing whatever in the way of poems or 
verses, on which to base a comparison with the 
play. We have, therefore, to rely on con- 
temporary testimony (entirely negative in this 
case) and on that of writers who lived during 
the century and a half that followed Still's 
death. 

1. Contemporary testimony. 

a. Attention has been called to the following 
piece of evidence both by Collier and Jus- 
serand, but in both cases it was not used in 
exactly the same way that I shall employ here. 
Collier thus speaks of the circumstance : 

6 To this list must be added Morley (' English Writers,' 
viii, 1892) and Fieay (' Biographical Chronicle of the English 
Drama,' 1891), whose works came to hand after the above 
was written. Fleay states in his work (ii, 254) that "the 
authorship has been all but unanimously ascribed to Still." 



" In December, 1592, Dr. John Still . . . was 
at the head of the University of Cambridge ; 
and a command was received from London, 
that a comedy in English should be got up 
there for the amusement of the Queen, as in 
consequence of the prevalence of the plague, 
her own actors could not play before her at 
Christmas. "7 

This command caused the authorities to 
write to Lord Burghley asking for further time 
for preparation and for liberty to substitute a 
Latin for an English comedy. This letter was 
signed by John Still as Vice-Chancellor, and 
the portion that bears on the question before 
us is as follows : 

" Englishe Comedies, for that wee never 
used any, wee presentlie have none : to make 
or translate one in such shortnes of time wee 
shall not be able." 

It seems strange that Still, if he had written 
"Gammer Gurton's Needle," would say of a 
University where that play was performed, 
that it had never used any English comedy. 

*. Sir John Harington (1561-1612), the pupil, 
the intimate friend, and the parishioner of 
Still, gives, in his ' Briefe View of the State of 
the Church of England ' (1608), 8 a succinct 
account of Still's character. Here Harington 
relates some incidents in Still's life, but says 
nothing of Still's connection with the drama. 
The sketch is not really biographical, but 
rather pleasant, chatty, personal, and full of 
anecdotes ; in fact, it is the very place where 
we should expect to find some mention of 
Still as a dramatist, if he were such. It is 
noticeable that Harington, in speaking of 
Bridges, makes mention of his writings in 
prose and verse ; if Still had written anything 
of note, why did not Harington mention it ? 
The silence of Harington on this point is 
certainly significant. 

c. All the qualities and characteristics of 
Still of which we know, are against connecting 
him with such a comedy as "Gammer Gurton's 
Needle" with its low humor and extreme 
broadness of expression. It is against all the 
known facts of his life that he should have 
written such a play. Of course, it is not held 
that these facts alone would prevent our con- 

7 'Annals of the Stage,' ii, 293. 

8 In ' Nugae Antiquae,' London, 1804, 2 vols. Vol. ii, p. 
157 f. 
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necting the play with Still, but, as our evi- 
dence is largely cumulative, they must be 
given their due importance. The main facts 
of Still's life are given in several accessible 
authorities, 9 and there is no need of repeating 
these facts here. It may be noted, however, 
in passing that there seemed to be no oppo- 
sition to his accession to the many high offices 
he held on the score of any scandal or previ- 
ous misdemeanor connected with his name, 
ft is stated by Harington that Still came to his 
bishopric "without any touch orscandall." 

Several contemporaries of Still testify to his 
high character. Archbishop Parker said that 
Still was "a man of much staidness and 
gravity," and in 1573, when Still was only 
thirty, spoke thus of him : " I took him, tho' 
so young, to be more mortified than others of 
forty or fifty." Harington thus speaks of him: 

"Who hath given me some helpes, more 
hopes, all encouragements in my best studies ; 
to whom I never came, but I grew more re- 
ligious ; from whom I never went, but I parted 

better instructed His breeding was from 

his childhood in good litterature and partly in 

musique I hold him a rare man for 

preaching, for arguing, for learning, for lyving; 
I could only wish, that in all these he would 
make lesse use of logique, and more of rheto- 
ricke." 

In a letter of Gabriel Harvey to Spenser 
occurs this tribute to Still : 

"Tho' truly I suppose he had need be an 
excellent philosopher, a reasonable good His- 
torian, a learned Divine, a wise man, such a 
one as Dr. Still or Dr. Bing that should show 
himself in this argument." 10 

Hunter queries about this : 

"Would not Harvey have alluded to his 
poetic power, if Still had been known as a 
writer of verse? " 

As Harvey and Still were personal friends, 
this is certainly a pertinent question. 

There is danger in laying too great stress on 
arguments drawn from the facts of Still's life 
or from contemporary testimony as to his high 
character. We must be careful not to look at 
the question from our nineteenth century point 
of view, but we should rather remember that 
in Still's day the notions of people were looser 
than at present. Life ran higher, licence to a 

9 For instance, Cooper's' Athenae Cantab.,' ii, 467 f. 
10 'Spenser's Works," 1750, vi, 307. 



great degree was permitted, and coarseness 
was a characteristic of nearly all works. It 
was also not an uncommon thing for church- 
men to write plays. The point, therefore, that 
I wish to make with regard to Still is not that 
it was out of keeping with the age for a church- 
man to write a play, but rather that there is 
nothing in his life and character to suggest a 
connection with the drama. It might be added 
that we have no evidence that Still had taken 
orders in 1562, the probable date of the play. 

2. Traditionary evidence. 

Does any tradition come down to us through 
the writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries that would in any way connect Still 
with "Gammer Gurton's Needle"? As was 
said by Reed (1782), " His name as a dramatic 
writer has been hitherto unknown; " but is it 
not possible that some work or works, dealing 
with Still or the drama, may contain a hint as 
to Still's authorship of the play? It seems 
highly probable that Reed did not examine all 
the authorities, and hence he may have missed 
some allusion to Still's authorship. An ex- 
amination of the authorities accessible, how- 
ever, shows an absolute silence on the question. 

Fuller ('Worthies,' 1662, and 'History of 
Cambridge,' 1655), Wood ('Athenae Oxonien- 
ses,' 1691-2), Strype (in his numerous historical 
and biographical works), Langbain (1652-92 — 
' Account of the English Dramatic Poets ; ' no 
date), Wright (' Historia Histrionica,' 1699), 
Newcourt('Repertorium Ecclesiasticum,' 1708- 
10), Jacob ('Poetical Register,' 1724), Hearne 
(' Duo Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores Veteres,' 
1732), Peck ('Desiderata Curiosa,' 1732-5), 
Baker (' History of St. John's College,' about 
1740), Chetwood (' General History of the 
Stage,' 1749), Hawkins (1773), and Warton 
(1775); — all these writers treat more or less 
fully of Still or "Gammer Gurton's Needle," 
but in no case are the two connected with each 
other. Too much dependence must not be 
put on the silence of these old writers ; but 
some of them were very laborious and pains- 
taking antiquarians. 

I have now reached the end of the argu- 
ments advanced against Still's authorship, and 
I therefore sum up : The only evidence we 
have that the play was by Still is the attribution 
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of it to him by the ' Biographia Dramatica ' 
two hundred and twenty years after the play 
was written ; this attribution was based on a 
mere supposition, which has long been dis- 
proved by Craik and Hunter, and moreover 
contains a statement that an examination of 
the records of the University of Cambridge 
shows to be false. All succeeding critics have 
attributed the play to Still, partly on the au- 
thority of the ' Biographia Dramatica,' partly 
because a tradition emanating from that work 
was afloat. All the evidence that we have in 
regard to Still or the play is strongly against 
his authorship. As far as I have been able to 
discover, there is no contemporary evidence 
that in the least favors or hints at his author- 
ship of the play : Still's own words as Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge are 
a piece of indirect evidence against it ; Sir 
John Harington's negative testimony is against 
it ; contemporary testimony from churchmen 
and writers are against it ; finally, there is not 
a particle of traditionary evidence, so to say, 
that speaks for it. In other words, those very 
authorities who we should suppose would give 
us some positive information as to Still's 
authorship, give very strong negative testimo- 
ny to the contrary. I hence conclude from the 
evidence before me that John Still did not 
write "Gammer Gurton's Needle," and that 
the burden of proof rests on those who main- 
tain that he did. 

This leaves the play for the moment without 
any known author, and we are now confronted 
with the question : Is there any evidence that 
can connect the play with any other writer of 
the second half of the sixteenth century? 
This may be answered in the affirmative ; for 
there is strong testimony that the play was the 
work of John Bridges, afterwards Dean of 
Salisbury and Bishop of Oxford. 

Attention has been called to the authorship 
of Bridges by three writers. The first of these 
is Joseph Hunter, whose work, as has been 
noted, has never been published ; the others 
are Prof. A. W. Ward and Mr. Sidney L. Lee, 
both of whom do not attribute the play to 
Bridges. Let us first notice Hunter's state- 
ments : 

" It {the play) was however attributed by a 
contemporary to quite a different person. 



This was Dr. John Bridges, against whom one 
of the Marprelate tracts is directed." 

Here follows the reference to the play in the 
famous " Epistle " (to be given presently), and 
Hunter continues : 

"This is certainly a testimony not to be 
despised. If there is anything in the charge, 
we must suppose the 'Mr. S.' to be a blind or 
a mistake, or a mistake of the original publish- 
er. 

" It has remained I believe hitherto un- 
noticed. It is supported however by this 
circumstance that Dr. Bridges did write in 
verse, another piece being attributed to him, 
namely a Sheet in rhyme of all the names 

attributed to the Lord in the Bible He 

was of Pembroke Hall the poetical college. . . 



"On the whole I incline at present to the 
opinion that Bishop Bridges rather than Bishop 
Still was the author of this play; or, if we 
must take a middle way, that both were con- 
cerned in it." 

Prof. Ward has this to say in a footnote in 
his ' History of English Dramatic Litera- 
ture,' 11 

"From a passage in Martin Marprelate's 
Epistle (1588) it would appear that Dr. Bridges, 
Dean of Salisbury, the author of the Defence 
of Church Government attacked in that cele- 
brated libel, had been credited with the 
authorship of this play. But M. M. thinks 
that the internal evidence of ' somme witte 
and invention ' in the author of the play dis- 
proves the supposition." 

Mr. Lee, in his sketch of Bridges in the 
' Dictionary of National Biography,'" says : 

"The satirists state doubtfully that he was 
the author of 'Gammer Gurton's Needle,' 
usually attributed to Bishop Still." 

Are the statements of the satirists doubtful ? 
Let us examine them, and see for ourselves. 
All of the evidence in favor of the authorship 
of Bridges is contemporary. The earliest 
reference to him as the author is to be found 
in Martin Marprelate's famous " Epistle to the 
terrible Priests of the Confocation house" 
(1588). '3 This pseudonymous pamphleteer is 
addressing Bridges, and the reference is as 
follows (p. 10): 

" You have bin a worthy writer as they say 
of a long time ; your first book was a proper 

11 Vol. i, p. 142, note 4. 12 Vol. vi, p. 321. 

13 'Puritan Disciplins Tracts.' Published by John Pet- 
heram, London, 1843. Reprinted by Mr. Edward Arber in 
'English Scholar's Library,' No. 11. London, 1878. 
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Enterlude, called Gammar Gurton's needle. 
But I thinke that this trifle, which sheweth the 
author to haue had some witte and invention 
in him, was none of your doing : Because 
your bookes seeme to proceede from the 
braynes of a Woodcocke, as having neither 
wit nor learning." 

This very caustic criticism must be taken in 
its real sense : it is intensely ironical, as in fact 
is the whole "Epistle,' which is pitched on a 
high key of extravagance and vituperation. 
We must, therefore, not accept too readily the 
literalness of Martin's statements. 

But it is not only in the " Epistle " that the 
play is attributed to Bridges, but there are 
equally as strong references in this direction in 
Martin Marprelate's " Epitome " (1589). r 4 This 
is an epitome of the first book of Bridges's 
work, ' Defence of Church Government.' On 
p. 26 Martin says (he is addressing Bridges): 

" Do you think that you can answer men, by 

saying that you indeed wrote page 59 

This is a prettie aunswere, is it not thinke 
you? Let me take you againe in such a 
pranck, and ile course you, as you were better 
to be seeking Gammer Gurton's needle, then 
come within my fingers." 

Again on p. 55 : 

" In deed Master D. (Bridges) quoteth no 
author for his warraunt, he is redd you know 
in the Legend of lies. There it is : "There is a 
what haue the puritans to doe book of this 
where he found it? Let the answere ^ me ( j o w c h t '^ 

tO it. What if he founde it in made as they 

Hodge his breeches, seeking for say." 
Gammer Gurton's needle ? " 

On this latter passage Petheram has the 
following note : 

" P- 55> '• 7- ne " redd you know in the 
Legend of lies .] Although the marginal note 
attributes a book with this title to Bp. Ayl- 
mer, J 5 Martin probably meant nothing more 
than that the comedy of ' Gammer Gurton's 
Needle,' which was written by Dr. (afterwards 
Bishop) Still, was attributed to him ; all 
dramatic pieces probably being estimated by 
strict Puritans as Legends of lies." 

There is a reference to "Gammer Gurton's 
Needle" in Thomas Nashe's 'Martin's Month's 
Mind ' (1589), io in which tract is given an 

14 * Puritan Disciplin Tracts.' Published by Petheram, 
London, 1843. Also reprinted by Mr. Arber, London, 1878. 

15 This is a mistake. Petheram evidently meant Bp. 
Bridges. 

16 Complete Works of Thomas Nashe. Edited by A. B. 
Grosart. ' Huth Library,' 1883-84. Vol. i. 



account of "the Death and Buriall of Martin 
Marprelate." Martin is on his death-bed, and 
calls his sons around him. To these he makes 
his dying confession (p. 179 f): 

"Three things there are (my sonnes) that 
were my bane. . . . The first was my foolerie. 
. . . After that some of our companions had 
dealt sagelie in the cause, and gained good 
credite with some of some sort ; in lept I (like 
a woodcocke I must confesse) with twatling 
tales . . . of Gammer Gurton's Needle, etc., 
etc., . . . in my Epistle." 

In the preface "To the Reader," Nashe thus 
refers to Bridges (p. 164): 

"As who then, I coulde a tolde te tat. Good 
Neames and Nunkaes. And Kankerburie. 
With Ka. John O Bridges."*! 

And just below : 

" So that now, the Stage is brought into the 
Church ; and vices make places of Churche 
matters." 

Before leaving the testimony of the Marpre- 
late tracts it may be well to notice a statement 
made by Mr. Saintsbury in regard to them. 
In his ' Elizabethan Literature ' (p. 55), he 
says : 

" Gammer Gurton's Needle, attributed to 
and all but certainly known to be by John 
Still, afterwards bishop. On the question of 
authorship, it may be observed that the posi- 
tive attribution of Martin Marprelate made 
during Still's life, and, bishop as he was, 
rather as a compliment than otherwise, seems 
(inasmuch as it provoked no contradiction 
from the vigilant scrutineers of any hole in 
Martin's coat) decisive." 

Not all of the Marprelate tracts have been ac- 
cessible to me ; but the evidence of those I 
have read, is entirely on the side of the author- 
ship of Bridges. Still's name is not once 
mentioned, and he does not seem to have had 
any connection whatever with the Marprelate 
controversy. Mr. Saintsbury's remark is, 
therefore, very likely, a mistake. 

Attention has been called to the fact that 
Bridges was not only a theologian but also a 
poet. Besides the work mentioned above by 
Hunter, Bridges published in 1604 a work 
entitled ' Novum Testamentum in Hexametros 
versus .... translatum,' thus showing that he 
possessed facility in versification. We have a 

17 These expressions are very obscure: Neames and Nun- 
kaes are synonyms for " uncles ; " Kankerburie is evidently 
Canterbury ; what the others mean I do not know. 
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piece of contemporary testimony to the fame 
of Bridges as a writer and a poet : Sir John 
Harington, in the work that is quoted above, 
thus speaks of Bridges (ii. 201) : 

"The good father, . . . Doctor John Bridges, 
a man whose vollumes in prose and verse give 
sufficient testimonie of his industrie ; though, 
for mine own part, I am grown an unfit praiser 
of poetrie, having taken such a surfeet of it in 
my youth, that I think now, a gray head and 
a vearse do not agree together, and much 
lesse a grave matter and a vearse. ... I am 
almost of opinion, that one ought to abjure all 
Poetrie when he comes to Divinitie." 

Not much is known concerning the life of 
Bridges, but he has become famous as that 
churchman who started the celebrated Marpre- 
late controversy. All that is really known of 
the facts in his life is summed up by Mr. Lee 
in the ' Dictionary of National Biography.' I 
call attention to a few of these that have a 
bearing on our question. 

The date of Bridges's birth is unknown, 
though it is stated that he died at a great age 
in 1618. He took his M.A. at Cambridge in 
1560, and this date is in accord with the dates 
of the composition and production of " Gam- 
mer Gurton's Needle." The fact also that he 
spent some years in Italy in his youth would 
t«nd to show that he early came under direct 
poetical influence. During his lifetime, he 
made translations from the Latin and the 
Italian, and in 1587 he published his greatest 
work, "A Defence of the Government es- 
tablished in the Church of Englande," a 
ponderous quarto of 1412 pages. These various 
works show the versatility of his powers, and, 
despite the caustic irony of Martin, he must 
have been a man of some ability and no little 
strength of character. In a stormy and event" 
ful period in church affairs, he seems to have 
been a striking figure, and more than once 
was he called on to defend his church. 

Having gone through all the evidence in 
favor of the authorship of Bridges, it may be 
well to sum up : The biographer of Bridges, 
Lee, and the historian of the English drama, 
Ward, refuse to attribute the play to Bridges, 
but accept the current attribution of it to Still ; 
but as early as 1838 Hunter suggested that 
Bridges might be the author. All of the con- 
temporary evidence is in favor of Bridges : it 
is striking how often his name and that of the 



play are connected together in the various 
Marprelate tracts. It may be objected to this 
evidence, that the satirist is heaping ridicule 
on Bridges, and would resort to such a shift — 
namely, that of attributing such a low and 
vulgar performance to a churchman high in 
power — to help his cause. But another promi- 
nent churchman, Bishop Bale, wrote a play, 
" Kynge Johan," that is quite as vulgar as 
"Gammer Gurton's Needle;" besides, the 
latter play is not connected with any other 
churchman, though Martin satirizes a good 
many. It must have been the opinion current 
at the time, that Bridges wrote the play. 

The difficulty that presents itself is the " Mr. 
S. Master of Art ; " but may not this be taken 
as a blind or a mistake ? Is it not possible 
that in those days of poor printing and many 
typographical errors an S might be easily mis- 
taken for a B ? Is it right to hang all question 
of authorship on a single initial, when all the 
weight of evidence is against the authorship 
of any one whose name begins with S? 

I conclude that, while the evidence is per- 
haps not strong enough to declare positively 
that he wrote the play, yet there is a strong 
probability that John Bridges was the author 
of " Gammer Gurton's Needle." 

Charles H. Ross. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



NOTES TO HERMANN UND DO- 
ROTHEA. 

I am indebted to Professor Brandt for his very 
full notes upon my edition of ' Hermann und 
Dorothea,' and especially for his careful veri- 
fication of the references. He has also called 
my attention to certain points that I had over- 
looked which were worthy of comment. 

There are a few questions which the re- 
viewer raises, or discusses, that are deserv- 
ing of consideration beyond the subject which 
has called them out. He doubts very properly 
whether the form Nachte in Cantos viii, 56 
and ix, 10, can have survived in the literary 
language of the eighteenth century from the 
M. H. G. gen. sing, nehte. The question is 
certainly pertinent, and evidence of such 
survival should be available in Goethe's other 
writings, or in the dialect which he occasion- 
ally used, or in other literature of the time. 
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